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By Dave McNally 


AS THE WEEKS go by, more 
and more sections of the 
labour movement are talking 
of civil disobedience, sym- 
pathy strikes and general 
strikes to smash the wage 
controls. 


Toronto teachers , Quebec public 


workers, the Saskatchewan rr 


Toronto teachers demonstrate i in support of their contract dem ade. Teachers are deadlocked in battle —— the wee’ controls. 
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S.FL. Calls General Strike 


by Dave Churko 

A MASSIVE shot in the arm was 
given November 26 to the movement 
to defy Trudeau’s wage controls. In 
an emergency convention, the Sas- 
Í katchewan Federation of Labour 
= backed up its condemnation of con- 
trols with a threat of strike action. 

If the Saskatchewan NDP Gov- 


f ernment knuckles under to the 
Federal wage control program, as 
™ seems likely at this point, then the 


S.F.L. says it will organize for a 


@ one-day general strike through out 


the Province. 
DEFIANCE 


The convention also resolved to 
Beevice income protection for 
Í trade unionists who are jailed be- 
f cause they strike in defiance of a 
Í wage rollback. In the words of 
= S.F.L. president George 


= Semeniuk, ‘‘Ifit means going to jail 
= to acquire a just settlement, so be 
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ation of Labour and the nation’s 
railworkers are all pitted in battle 
against the wage controls. 


TEACHERS 


In Toronto 8,800 teachers have 
been caught off guard. They have 
been told by the ‘‘Anti-Inflation 
Review Board” in Ottawa that the 
offer they rejected in mid- 
November es the wape 


pared to do just that. 


This approach was in marke 
contrast to that of the visitor from 
the Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, who meekly tried to exp- 
lain why his organization is ac- 
quiescing to controls in the context 
of the anti-inflation patch-up job 
done. by Manitoba Premier 
Schreyer. 

Recognizing the symbolic sig- 
nificance of the postal strike as the 
test case of the government’s ‘‘new 
resolve” against workers, the 
whole convention of 400 delegates 
left the hall and descended as a 
group on the C.U.P.W. picket line 
at the main Saskatoon Post Office 
in a heart-warming display of sol- 
idarity. They marched with the 
C.U.P.W. picketers for one half 
hour carrying signs like “‘Labour 
gets baloney, big business gets 
higher steaks” and ‘‘Freezing 


wages leaves workers in the cold.” 


Since that time, the a work- 
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Teachers, Railworkers, 


guidelines and would not be ap- 
proved by the Board. 

The teachers are angry about this 
government intimidation. But in- 
stead of challenging the legitimacy 
of the controls and organizing sup- 
port from the whole labour, move- 
ment, the teachers are appealing 
for an exemption from the 
guidelines. 

Nevertheless, many teachers 
are talking about civil disobedience 


ers have been beaten. Now it will 
d depend even more on actions such 
as the general strike if the 
government's offensive is to be 
blunted. 


OTHER MEASURES 


Some other significant measures 
that the S.F.L. agreed to were: All 
locals will bargain as if wage con- 
trols don’t exist; a provincial labour 
newspaper will be established; a 
series of rallies will be held through- 
out the province and especially in the 
countryside to build up to the gen- 
eral strike; a mobile strike strategy 
committee to assist strikers any- 
where in the province will be 
formed. 

But the trade union movement in 


. Saskatchewan now faces the cru- 


cial task of organizing the shut- 
down. It remains to be -seen 
whether the resolve of the bureauc- 
rats will be strong enough tocarry it 
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FIGHT IS ON! 


and a province-wide teachers strike 
to protest the controls. - 

It’s not only teachers who are pre- 
paring to fight the Government. 
Railworkers and Quebec public em- 
ployees are both talking of defying 
the wage controls in their upcoming 
contract rounds. 

Rank and file railworkers have 
met in several. centers to discuss 
strategy to defeat the wage controls 
(see oy page 2 And aey have 
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around the important contracts 
soon coming open. 


To carry it off, the S.F.L. will 
have to organize in every union 
local, discuss strategy against the 
controls, and win the support of 
unorganized workers for the de- 
monstrations and a general strike. 


The realities of trade union poli- 
tics are such that unless an 
enourmous organizing drive is 
done among rank and file workers 
to convince them of the merit and 
necessity of this action and unless 
the S.F.L. does more than say on 
T.V. that they expect all of their 
members to go on strike on such- 
and-such a day, this ‘‘general 
strike’’ will be a big flop and result 


only im further demoralization of | 


workers. 


The trade union bureaucracy has | 


bet all its chips. Now it’s up to the 
militants to show the government 
that it sx so a bluff. 
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Public Employees.. 


the militancy to do it. 

The nation’s 100,000 railwor- 
kers have a history of struggle 
against the Government. In 1973, 
several hundred railworkers in- 
vaded Parliament to protest federal 
back-to-work legislation. And even 
after they were ordered back to 
work, railworkers in many centers 
stayed out for several days. 

In Quebec 300,000 public emp- 
loyees are rebuilding the Common 
Front of public sector unions that 
bargained and struck jointly in 
1972. At that time, the province’s 


public workers -ae an li day 


gene ral strike ot 
will be fishting for a 44 per cent 
wage increase and a minimum pub- 
lic service salary of $165 weekly. 

To show they mean business, 
25,000 workers demonstrated 
through the streets of Montreal in 
protest of the controls on 
November 26. 
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GENERAL STRIKE 
And the possibility of a 
province-wide general strike is 
looming large in Saskatchewan. 
On November 25, delegates to a 
special convention of the Sas- 
katchewan Federation of Labour 


overwhelmingly supported the call- 


for a one day provincial general 
strike (see article below). 


SOLIDARITY 


Any one of these struggles could 
erupt into a battle that puts the 
wage controls to the test. Whether 
or not the Government is defeated 
depends upon the reaction of the 
rest of the labour movement. If the 
strikers are left isolated, it will be 
easy for the Government to pick 
them off. 

Isolation and demoralization has 
led to defeats for the postal work- 
ers, and workers at National Steel 
Car in Hamilton, Falconbridge 
Nickel in Sudbury, and DeHavil- 
land Aircraft in Toronto. In all 
these cases, the workers ended up 
accepting contract deals they had 
already rejected. 

In the next month, contracts ex- 
pire for 100,000 railworkers, 
100,000 civil servants in the Public 
Service Alliance of Canada and tens 
of thousands of workers in CUPE. A 


gathering alliance of these unions - 


with massive and active support 
from the rest of the labour move- 
ment could smash the wage controls. 
It is the duty of rank and file un- 
ionists to organize solidarity com- 
mittees in every union local to or- 
ganize active support for our 
brothers and sisters who take on the 
Government. A victory for one 
would be a victory for all! 

( For more on beating the wage 


- controls, see “What We Think’’, 


p.8) 
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These Are The People That Are 


MOST CANADIAN workers al- 
ready feel that the Liberal 
Government’s wage and price 
guidelines and the federal Anti- 
Inflation Review Board are out to 
screw them. A look at some of the 
members of the Board should dispel 
any illusions that remain. 
Jean-Luc Pepin, the chairman of 


the Board, is no stranger to federal 


politics. Up until the 1972 federal 
election, Pepin was a member of 
the Liberal cabinet as Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 
Pepin has a strong background in 
the Canadian business elite, and 
just to make sure he doesn’t lose his 
basic instincts, the Government is 
paying him $1,038 per week, ot 
$54,000 a year. That’s pretty good 
payment for cutting your wages. 


ALL FROM BUSINESS 


As for the other major figures on 
the Board, they are all from busi- 
ness backgrounds. 

Of nine leading Board members, 
two come from the Bank of 
Canada, two were directors of ac- 
counting firms, two were on the 
Boards of large corporations, and 
several had worked on Govern- 
ment commissions. 


Two of the nine have been in- 
volved in the trade union move- 
ment at some point in their past. 
One, William Ladyman, was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Directors of 


Cutting Your Wages% 


Polymer Corporation at the same 
time as he was Canadian head of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. A fine example of 
trade union solidarity! 

The other, James King, was a 
member of the Oil Chemical and 
Atomic Workers before he went 
into management as a personell of- 
ficer. 

In both cases, those on the Board 
with trade union backgrounds sold 
out the basic principles of trade un- 
ionism in order to suck up to the 
corporate elite. 

And in addition to the back- 
grounds of the Board members, we 
have the actions and statements of 
the Board, particularly Pepin, to 
nail the lid on the coffin. 


OUT TO INTIMIDATE 


Speaking to an executive com- 
pensation conference in Toronto, 
Pepin recently told businessmen 
that the Board would really dish out 
‘‘rough justice” at first. This, he 
argued, would lead to an eventual 
softening of wage demands. 

This candor on the part of the 
Board Chairman sent Gevernment 


officials into a tailspin. First, Prime 
Minister Trudeau claimed that 
Pepin had been misquoted. When 


Pepin corrected the PM and said: 


that the quote was accurate, Board 
officials announced that they were 
‘‘dismayed”’. 

But the officials have no reason 
to be dismayed. Pepin was simply 
stating a basic fact. 


CONFIDENCE 


The only way the Government can 
make its wage program work is to 
intimidate workers, to make them 
afraid of challenging the guidelines. 
If workers had the confidence, they 
could win agreements way beyond 
the guidelines and then call the 
Government’s bluff by refusing to 
back down. With labour support 
that would be no problem. 


The recent cases of the postal 
workers and the Toronto high 
school teachers are good examples 
of this intimidation. 

After the postal workers had won 
a rotten deal for their six weeks on 
picket lines, the Anti-Inflation Re- 
view Board turned around and vet- 
oed the contract saying it was too 
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high. 

Then, like clockwork, the Lib- 
eral cabinet overturned the Board’s 
ruling. Of course, the Board never 
intended to have its position stand. 
It merely wanted to look tough, as 
Pepin later admitted when he said 
that the decision was taken to give 
‘‘credibility”’ (read a tough image) 
to the Board. 

In the case of the Toronto 
teachers, the Board has said that it 
would not even approve the con- 
tract offer that the teachers rejected 
when they struck in mid- 
November. 

In other words, the Board is try- 
ing to use its powers to demoralize 
the teachers and smash their strike. 


WORKERS’ BOARD 


Well, if the Government can 
throw together such a cynical band 
of anti-labour ruling class para- 
Sites, then perhaps the workers 
movement should put together an 
alternative of its own. 

How about a Board of 200 rank 
and file trade unionists which would 
take upon itself the job of rolling 
back prices and profits in order to 


Jean-Luc Pepin: The former 
Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce is getting paid 
$54,000 to cut your wages. To 
do his task, he has assembled a 
band of pathetic little sidekicks. 


stop inflation? 

And perhaps the Workers’ Board 
could decide to nationalize profit- 
gouging industries and place them 
under workers’ control. 

Then again, there are always the 
salaries of MPs which could use a 
roliback... 

Gary Adams 


founded as a passive lobby of trade 


_ Womens’ Coalition. Stifled 


LAST MAY, over 300 working 


women voted to build a coalition 


“specifically to address the prob- - 


lems and priorities of working 
women.’ 

A decision to limit the member- 
ship of the body to women un- 
ionists was passed by a narrow ma- 
jority. It was clear that the question 
was unresolved and would surface 
again in the future. 


SLOW START 


But in the eight months since the 
original resolution, the bureaucratic 
planners have tried to block almost 
all possibilities for an effective, ac- 
tive organization. 

First, they tried to stifle all dis- 
cussion of unorganized women par- 
ticipating in the -coalition. Then, 
they shrunk plans for an Ontario 
organization down to an exclu- 
sively Toronto group. And now 
they have limited participation at 
the founding convention to women 
officially delegated from their un- 
ions. 

The planning committee is com- 
posed of nine trade union women 
who are all staffers, officials or as- 
piring bureaucrats in their unions. 
One of the most dominant leaders is 
hardly even a worker—she is a 
well-situated professor in a faculty 
bargaining association. 

The planners want to prove to 
the male labour officialdom that 
women can be just as ‘‘credible’’ as 
their counterparts. They have 
dragged their feet and kept public- 
ity down to a minimum, so as not to 
appear as ‘‘rabble rousers’’. 

Any support of independent rank 
and file activity in the coalition or in 
the unions would threaten the 
priveleges of the trade union brass. 
The fact that it is precisely those 
sexist officials who have refused to 
represent working women, and is 
the reason why the coalition is 
necessary, is of no matter to the 
coalition planners. 

The conflicting interests of the 
women rank and filers with those of 


the women ‘‘leaders’’ has been the 
source of ongoing debate. 


FOUNDING CONVENTION 


At the last planning meeting, 
held on November 17, the two sides 
were made all too clear. 

The first agenda item concerned 


admittance to the founding conven- 


tion. The question was, do we want 
to involve as many working women 
as possible in the planning, 
decision-making, and building of 
the coalition, or do we want 
another paper women’s group that 
limits participation to a handful? 

Three weeks earlier, a resolution 
arguing for a wide open confer- 
ence, where all trade union women 
present would have voice and vote, 
was put forward with over 25 signa- 
tures of support. 

But the women officials, repres- 
enting the “‘steering committee’’, 
had other plans. They argued that 
women unionists should have to get 
official delegate status from their 
locals. 

Numbers were to be rigidly li- 
mited by local size, and observers 


Eighty per cent of working women are unorganized, yet Coalition planners want exclude them. 
is that they’re bureaucratic. And the 
bureaucrats are male chauvinists 


who don’t want the women to have a 
say. The point of this group is to 


would have neither voice nor vote. 

To make sure no one could 
‘‘sneak in” to the convention, the 
steering committee would appoint 
itself in charge of all credentials, 
and all its decisions would be final. 
The cards were on the table. 


DEBATE : 


Debate from the floor was 
heated. 

Supporters of the ‘‘one 
woman—one vote’’ position 
pointed out that most women were 
unable to attend union meetings 
because there was no provision for 
daycare. Those who are fighters for 
womens’ rights are usually on the 
outs with the sexist leadership in 
their locals. Other union women 
are not active in union affairs be- 
cause of discriminatory policies. 

Some argued that women could 
not be expected to play an active 
role in the coalition if they were not 
assured that it would really fight for 
them—and that meant having voice 
and vote. 

As one teacher put it: ‘‘Let’s be 
clear, the problem with unions today 


change that, not to repeat it.” 


At this point the steering com- 
mittee became desperate. They re- 
sorted to the typical sexist 
bureaucratic arguments we have all 
‘Well, if we have 
another mass organization of 
women, we'll have chaos.” ‘‘We 
need official delegates to represent 
us—otherwise we'll all] ge be rep- 


heard before: 


resenting ourselves.” 


BUREAUCRATS’ COALITION 


When the vote was called, the 
steering committee’s position was 
passed by about a seven vote ma- 
jority. Many of those who voted for 
it were attending their first meeting 
and seemed simply to put up their 
hands at the call of the planners. 
The session stunk of the kind of 
bureaucratic union meetings we 
thought we were organizing to 
change. 

So the coalition is likely to start 
off on rotten footing. It will be 


union officials, low level exec utive 
Oiimeis, and icadersi hip hacks. . 


~ Opposition will continue on? the 
Convention floor and after, but the 
chances of turning the organization 
around will depend on a militant 
fight for new leadership. As long as 
these planners are in control, rank 
and filers will not even be given a 
chance to walk through the door. 


But no matter who runs the coali- 


tion itself, its mere existence can 


put rank and file women in a better 
position to fight. Militants can 
point to an official organization 
which claims to fight to change the 
secondary status of working 
women. 


Our task will be to change those 
promises from empty words and re- 
solutions into a fighting reality. We 


! cannot let bureaucratic maneuvers 


hold us back. 
Anna Brooks 


So This Is 


Parliamentary 


Democracy! 


Ever wonder what important 
subjects are debated in Parli- 
ament. This extract from the 


resentatives in October may 
give = some idea: 


Mr. J.W. Bourchier (Lib- 
eral): “Come over hear you lit- 
tle wop and I'll kick you up the 
arse.” 

Speaker: “Did | hear some- 
thing?” 
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Sask. NDP Moves to _- 
Nationalize Potash Mines | 


IN LIGHT OF recently announced 
plans to nationalize the potash in- 
dustry, big business in Saskatch- 
ewan is organizing itself into a mas- 
sive media campaign against the 
NDP government and the potash 
takeover. 

Enlisting such ‘‘public service 
organizations’’ as the Saskatoon 
Board of Trade—which recently 
sponsored a half page ad in the 
Saskatoon Star Phoenix denouncing 
the nationalization plans, large 


American corporations currently 


ELA 4 


CANADAS‘S railworkers are head- 
ing into contract negotiations under 
the weight of the Liberal wage prog- 
ram. And the companies are using 
that fact for all it’s worth. 

Both Canadian National (CN) 
and Canadian Pacific (CP) refused 
to negotiate until the wage control 
legislation was passed by Parlia- 
ment. They know that a settlement 
anywhere between 8 and 12 per 
cent will put them way ahead of the 
game. 


SHAFTED 


Railworkers were shafted in their 
contract settled just before Christ- 
mas last year. 

The one year deal offered no real 
cost of living protection, no effec- 
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áil Workers 


operating the mines are attempting 
to cast the spectre of widespread 
government takeover and control. 


According to these corporations, 
this is all a plot by the NDP and 
Premier Allan Blakeney to en- 
croach upon the civil liberties 
guaranteed by our ‘‘democratic’”’ 
system., 


Of course, six years ago when a 
Liberal provincial government 
legislated the ‘‘pro-rationaing sys- 
tem” to save the industry from cut- 


ae 


rank and file railworkers are or- 
ganizing to fight the wage controls. 
FIGHTING BACK 


In Winnepeg, railworkers nearly 
mobbed Trudeau when he turned 
up there shortly after announcing 


tive job security plan and com- ` aa. 


pletely inadequate pensions. The 
contract lacked fringe benefits that 
many Canadian workers take for 
granted, such as sick leave and 
company medical and dental plans. 

And on one of the key issues- 
—layoffs—the contract offered no- 
thing. As a result, 10,000 railwor- 
kers have been laid off in the past 
year, many of them permanently. 


COMPANY GOOD TIMES 


But while railworkers have been 
falling farther and farther behind, 
the rail companies have been rol- 
ling in the good times. 

In early October, just before the 
wage controls were brought down, 
the rail companies announced their 
third rate increase of the year, mak- 
ing a total increase of 65 per cent. 

So that while the companies are 
raking in huge increases, they are 
also enjoying the government- 
imposed wage freeze that guaran- 
tees them secure profits. 


Rail workers are not taking all 
this laying down. In many centers, 
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ON NOVEMBER 39, about 65 rank 
and file railway workers met to re- 
vive the Toronto and District Rail- 
way Workers Council. The purpose 
was to fight the crisis faced by rail- 
workers in the upcoming struggle 
against the governments wage con- 
trols. 

Those present heard Jim Hunter, 
regional vice-president of the 
CBRT and GW, explain that the 
controls would in essence not con- 
trol profits, professional fees, or 
the prices of necessary com- 
modities such as food, energy, or 
imported goods. He concluded that 


ting its own throat in a vicious price 
war, these corporations were not 


so concerned with safeguarding the 


free enterprise system. 

As a potash miner, I have fol- 
lowed with interest - the 
government’s attempts to come to 
a tax settlement with the corpora- 
tions involved. The incredible tac- 
tics employed by these companies 
in prolonging court battles have 
only served to illustrate the need to 


take the industry out of the hands of 


private capitalists. _ 


+ 


k e 
Potash mining in action. If mines are to be nationalized, they must be put under workers’ control 
if potash miners are to get a better shake. 


the controls. 

And in Toronto, rank and file 
railworkers are meeting to discuss 
how to win their demands against 
the Government. 


Railworkers know that the 


bureaucratic leadership of their 17 
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Railworkers demonstrate outside Parliament during 1973 national strike. 


Toronto Rail Workers Discuss Controls 


the workers of this country are the 
only ones subject to the controls. 

For these reason’s, he said, the 
CBRT and GW supported the or- 
ganizing of district or area councils, 
and rank and file organizations to 
fight the controls. 


However, when asked from the 
floor what assistance the CBRT 
and GW or CLC would give to help 
locals affiliated into area councils 
fight the controls, Hunter had no 
idea. The railway workers had sol- 
utions of their own in mind. 

The top priority voiced was the 


Secretly hoarding any informa- 
tion as to their costs and returns, 
the potash companies would have 
us believe that they do so only out 
of shame for their low profit mar- 
gins. 


FEDS ATTACK 


Now the federal government has 
come out against the recently 
elected government of this pro- 
vince and in favour of American big 
business. Finance Minister 
McDonald alleges that Blakeney’s 
nationalization of this industry will 
make American capital more ex- 
pensive to obtain for any other 
Canadian development. 

Actually, American capitalists 
who now loan money to American 
corporations in the potash industry 
will be only to glad to have these 
loans paid off and to make out new 
loans to a provincial government, a 
deal involving much less risk to the 
capitalist. . 


AMERICAN CAPITAL 


American capitalists will be more 
than willing to invest in Canada so 
long as they are guaranteed a high 
rate of return. This guarantee comes 
in the form of an oppressed , compla- 
cent labour force, services and 
utilities at depressed prices and gor- 
ernment ion. 

Big business doesn t mind gov- 
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different unions will not lead a real 
fight for a decent contract. That 
fight will require an organized rank 
and file prepared to defy the law to 
win a just settlement. 


Jack Taylor 


necessity of reviving the area coun- 
cils as a step in the process of 
mobilizing a strong, rank and file 
movement with links and communi- 
cations across the entire country. 

In this way preparation for a 
nationwide rail strike to win their 
demands is possible. 


As one worker expressed it, 
‘*Railway workers have the power, 
but not the unity. That’s how they 
have broken us every time. Only 
solid rank and file leadership across 
the country can defeat the wage con- 
trols.” 
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ernment getting into business, so 
long as that business is unprofitable 
and one that provides cheap ser- 
vices to industry. But let govern- 
ment step into a business like 
potash that is making enormous 
profit, and listen to the howl! 

Now that the NDP has made its 
bid for control of the potash indus- 
try, it will attempt to prove to the 
world of capital that it is still a 
capitalist government. 

The NDP bureaucrats will run 
the potash mines just like any pri- 
vate corporation—to show a profit. 
They will not hesitate to exploit the 
miners in order to demonstrate 
their administrative skills. 

The NDP claims that it has taken 
this step in order to ensure ‘‘that 
the people of Saskatchewan get a 
fair return from their unrenewable 
natural resources’’. Good sounding 
words, but we have heard them all 
before. 


WORKERS’ CONTROL 


Nationalization of the mines will 
only benefit potash miners if we are 
organized to wrench concessions 
from the government, if we win gre- 
ater control over our working condi- 
tions. 

In order to fight for power in the 
running of the mines, we must de- 
mand a consolidated bargaining 
unit. We ‘ll be facing a single boss 
and we ll need a single union—and 
a Strong one at that. 
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munication across the present 

bureaucratic divisions in the un- 

ions. A united miners” umon with a 
well organized rank and file is the 

. key to opposing big business’ reac-_ 
tion to public ownership in Sas- 
katchewan, as well as the NDP’s 
attempts to show that it can run 
things as well or better than any 
capitalist. 

For potash miners, our position 
must be: Nationalization, yes—but 
under workers’ control! 

John Tomonchuck 


Hits 
London 
Plant 


NINETY-FIVE percent of the 
hourly paid workers of Local 9-834 
of the Oil Chemical and Atomic 
Workers at Alma Paint and Varnish 
in London, recently walked off the 
job to protest company abuses of 
the job bidding system. 

The workers contend that man- 
agement is blocking the routes to 
advancement by arbitrarily moving 
people from job to job with only 
passing regard for the job posting 
clause in their collective agree- 
ment. This show of solidarity 
comes only six weeks before 
negotiations begin for a new con- 
tract. 

The local monopoly known as 
The London Free Press (they own 
the only local newspaper, the only 
local T.V. station, the only F.M. 
radio outlet,, and the largest A.M. 
radio station in town) resorted to 
their usual anti-labour tactics and 
reported that only six workers (out 
of 105) walked off the job, without 
bothering to check with the Local 
Union Executive as to the truth of 
the matter. 

—from a member, Local 9-834 
O.C.A.W. 
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LOGAI 


by Jack Taylor 
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Organized labour is ‘fighting the Nation’’. ‘It is no longer a 
labour-management conflict....It is a labour-nation conflict with the 
public interest at stake.’’ Which self-styled union buster said that? 
None other than Postmaster-General Bryce Mackasey. When at- 
tacked for his statements none other than Pierre Trudeau rallied to 
Mackasey’s defence expressing his ‘‘total confidence in the abilities of 
the Postmaster General.’’ 


The 34 workers who were chared with breaking and entering after ? 


they occupied the United Aircraft plant in Longueuil Quebec have 
been acquitted of their charges. When the announcement was made 
the packed courthouse burst out cheering and applauding. 


Unemployment in the western world is at its highest level in 40 years 
and will likely get worse according to the International Labour 
Organization. Their figures for Sept. ‘75 show 17.1 million people 
unemployed in 18 European countries, Australia, New Zealand, 
the US and Canada. That is up from 6 million in 1974 and represents 
when dependents are counted 40.4 million. ILO predicts that by the 
end of 1975 the figure will be 18.5 million with 43.8 million out of 
work or affected. Inflation in the West now averages 11 per cent 
with Britain and Japan at 20 per cent each. But another statistic is 
also on the rise, days lost due to strikes jumped 35 per cent last year. 


When British Leyland, the 10th largest auto producer in the world, 
announced that it was going to close its subsidiary in Milan, 4,500 
workers occupied the plant to prevent the automaker from remov- 
ing equipment stocks and to save their jobs. 


General Motors has told 10 women workers in one of its battery plants — 


in Oshawa to get a transfer or to produce proof that they cannot 
become pregnant. GM’s explanation is that the emissions of lead 
oxide in the plant could cause problems for the fetus of a pregnant 
woman. UAW Local 222 is considering filing a discrimination com- 
plaint against what have become known as GM’s “‘sterilization 
requirements”. 

00o 


The six month strike at the Greening Donald metal processing plant 
in Hamilton is over. The members of United Steelworkers Local 
3325 voted 81 to 37 in favour of a 3 year deal that will raise the 
current average wage of $4.53 by $1.38. That works out to under 10 
per cent per year! A sad end to a long strike that saw a determined 
little local—without much help from the rest of Hamilton’s labour 
movement—starved into submission by a profit-hungry company. 


An eight day strike of 860,00 public employees in Japan has been 
called off. The strike had exploded around the issue of the right to 
strike in the public service. The public employees council called off 
the strike two davs ahead of schedule. 
eee 

A compulsory employee investment plan, calling for each worker to 
invest from$400 to $1000 according to income has been approved by 
the employees’ council at Essex Packers. Essex is now in receiver- 
ship with a $3 million debt and massive layoffs. 


eoo 
More than half of retired Canadians live below the poverty line 
according to recent statistics gathered by the Canadian Council on 
Social Development. The Council defines poverty as an annual income 
of $7028 or lower for a family of four. 


It is illegal for hospital workers to strike. But CUPE which repres- 
ents 18,000 hospital workers in Ontario will strike in defiance of the 
law if a decent contract is not achieved. The union has declared its 
intention to ignore the wage guidelines. 


What’s happening where you work? Send items for this column to 
Labour Notes, Box 339, Station E, Toronto. 
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A.U.CE. Workers 


Demand Equal Pay 


WORKERS at the University of 
British Columbia are back on the 
job after a five-day strike which 
fought sex discrimination in job 
classifications and the university’s 
attempt to get them included under 
the federal wage controls. 


The workers, members of the 
Association of University and Col- 
lege Employees (AUCE) are 
mostly wòmen doing library work 
and clerical work at a base rate of 
$633 per month. Meanwhile, tech- 
nicians, mostly men, earn $932 for 
work requiring similar skills and 
prerequisites. 


AUCE wants a reduction of the 
present 17 job categories to 7 and 
an across-the-board increase of 
$100 or 10 per cent, whichever is 
greater. 


BAD FAITH 


The wage package AUCE is ask- 
ing for is only slightly higher than a 
19 per cent offer made by the uni- 
versity. However, the university 
offer was not made in good faith. 
They want AUCE to apply for an 
exemption from the federal wage 
controls to the Anti-Inflation Re- 
view Board. 

The catch is that AUCE is not 
under the jurisdiction of the Board. 
The Federal Government cannot 
enact legislation to cover provin- 


Daycare Conference 


by Sandra Wilson 


A day care conference organized 
by the Ontario Welfare Council 
was held in Hamilton Last 
November. 


Typical of ventures organized by 
government bureaucrats, the con- 
ference was a flop, a fiasco and a 
fizzle. And this despite the fact that 
it took place at a time when day 
care is under attack and that the 
conference brought together a 
number of people who are dissatis- 
fied with what’s going on in day 
care today. 


Some useful contributions were 
madetotheconference by several 
speakers. The Commissioner of 
Social Services in Peel emphasized 
the concept of child development in 
daycare, rather than its ‘‘welfare’’ 
aspect. And Philip Hepworth from 
the Canadian Council of Social De- 
velopment advocated the inclusion 
of daycare programs in the educa- 
tional system. 


POLITICIANS NO HELP 


But for the most part, speakers 
from the platform were too numer- 
ous, panels too large and diverse, 
and the organizational emphasis 
was on diffusion and division. 
Mayor Gladys Rolling of West 
Gwillembury said that social ser- 
vices in general, and daycare in 
particular, should be funded on the 
basis that users pay for the service. 
**You’ll just have to face the fact 
that municipalities can’t afford 
daycare anymore.”’ 


“I think we’re forgetting about 
motherhood,” said Mac Carson, 


cial institutions like the University. 
However, if AUCE did apply for an 
exemption, this would in fact 
legitimize the Board and and its ac- 
tions. That would most certainly 
mean a roll back of any wage gains 
they might make. 

The University has stalled in 
negotiations since the contract ex- 
pired in September. They have re- 
fused to bargain over any real is- 
sues. 

Instead, they’ve tried to take 
away gains AUCE has won over 
the first years of its existence- 
—gains in job security, grievance 
procedure and the union shop. 
With the threat of a strike, the uni- 
versity backed down on most of 
these points, except the restructur- 
ing of the wage scales. 

Yet, AUCE’s wage demands 
barely keep up with inflation. The 
increase they’re asking for would 
still leave them far behind AUCE 
workers at Simon Fraser Univer- 
sity. Earlier this year, before the 
wage controls were established, 
AUCE workers at SFU won an 
across-the-board increase of $175 
retroactive to September, 1974. 


. EQUAL WAGES 


AUCE is after equal wages for 
equal work—something the union. 
has consistently fought for. They 
have demanded equal wages for 


Social Services Commissioner in 
Hamilton Wentworth, who is 
spearheading a series of measures 
to cut back day care support by the 
region, and reduce accessibility. 
Carson was booed. 

Another speaker pointed out that 
he'd forgotten about fatherhood, 
while still another attacked waste- 
ful and pretentious municipal ex- 
penditure. Then, just as the debate 
was picking up, the chairperson ad- 
journed the meeting. 


It was all downhill on the follow- 
ing day. In the morning a number of 
workshops discussed resolutions 
to be brought to the plenary session 
in the afternoon. 


These resolutions ranged from 
taxing corporations to bear the cost 
of day care, to making day care 
costs fully tax deductible, to pre- 
venting private home day care from 
being used as a cheap substitute for 
quality programmes. There were 
an incredible variety of proposals. 


At last, many thought, we can 
have some concrete discussion. 
They were wrong. 


student assistants who are not in 
the union. The university, how- - 
ever, wants to use the wage con- 
trols as an excuse to attack AUCE 
workers living standards, their 
union security, and their attempts 
to end sex discrimination. 

For five days, AUCE maintained 
a 24 hour picket line with the assis- 
tance of other trade unionists and 
students. All campus. unions, as 
well as Teamsters, Letter Carriers, 
Telephone workers, Construction 
workers, Operating Engineers, and 
Transit workers respected the pic- 
ket lines. CUPE workers, on their 
Own initiative, went even further 
by serving picket duty and helping 
in the AUCE office. CUPE’s con- 
tract is up on campus March 31. 


But the union executive has 
weakened the effect of this mili- 
tancy. Firstly, they let negotiations 
drag on until the strike came just 
before the Christmas vacation- 
—exactly when a strike would have 
the least impact. Then, they told the 
university that they would restrict 
their strike to five days. Now, they 
have told their membership to re- 
turn to work and take up action on 
the job. If the militancy of AUCE 
workers is to have its effect, then the 
membership must come up with an 
alternative to this losing strategy of 
their executive. 

Edward Collins 


Betty Ward, who chairs the 
Hamilton Day Care Advisory 
Committee (a body of no signifi- 
cance whatsoever), kicked off the 
plenary session by proposing that 
resolutions be read out and not 
voted upon. 


**The committee can write them 
up, and send them to the approp- 
riate bodies,” she explained. After 
considerable confusion and pro- 
cedural wrangling, which was en- 
tirely the result of red herrings 
flung out by Ms. Ward, half the 
conference left. 


The remainder stayed to vote on 
the resolutions. 

Every resolution was passed, in 
nearly every case without debate. 
The plenary session ended an hour 
early, with no one having any idea 
of where things were to go from 
there. 


The conclusion? We’ve had 
enough of government conferences. 
They are nothing but talk. It’s time 
we began to wage our own fight for 
quality daycare for every child who 
needs it. 
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Portugal: Setback 
for the revolution 


THE PORTUGUESE re- 
volution has suffered its 
first major defeat since 
the overthrow of fascism 
19 months ago. 


Hundreds of left-wing officers 
and commanders in the armed 
forces have been arrested. The 
Government has tightened its hold 
on military power. The revolution- 
nary left is on the defensive. And 
the rank and file soldiers move- 


CP sent them back. Apparently, 
the CP’s leader, Cunhal, had been 
called by President Costa Gomes 
and told that the CP could stay in 
the government if it agreed to op- 
pose strikes and clamp down on the 
revolutionary left. 


SERIOUS OBSTACLE 


Once it smelt a share of power, 
the Communist Party did a quick 
turn-about and left the re- 


ment, Soldiers United For Victory 
(SUV), has been considerably 


weakened. 


C.P. ADVENTURE 


The events which caused this 
setback for the revolution were put 
into motion by the Communist 


Party of Portugal. 


On the night of November 24-25, 
the right-wing in the army launched 
a crack down on the left. Comman- 
dos were stationed outside the bar- 
racks of the left-wing military 


police, and General Otelo da Car- 
vahlo, commander of the internal 
security force, COPCON, was re- 
moved for being too tolerant of the 
left. 


In response, the paratroopers. 
who had only recently come over to 
the left, seized airbases and the 
main radio station. It is clear that 
the Communist Party was directly 


involved. 
The CP issued an hysterical 
call for ““vigilance’*’ and called 


people to the barracks. But as 
quickly as it called people out, the 


ONE HUNDRED and forty 
members of the National 
Workers Union (NWU) have 
taken over the 95-room Bay 
Colony Hotel in Montego Bay, 
Jamaica in an effort to force 
the American owners to pay 
-severance pay amounting to 
$200,000. 

The workers were told that the 
hotel had to close during the off- 
season and would reopen on Oc- 
tober 31. An agreement was 
reached that if the date was 
changed, the union would be in- 
formed. 


In addition, because the owners 
were trying to sell the property, 
they had also promised that in the 
event of the hotel not reopening, 
the workers would receive sever- 
ance pay. Nothing has been heard 
since November 10. 


One man has been a gardener at 
the hotel for 13 years. He is 74 
years old. He asked: ‘‘How am I 
expected to get another job?” He, 
along with his workmates, would 
have been thrown into the ranks of 
the unemployed if it had not been 
for their courageous action of seiz- 
ing the property. 

When the hotel is open, the cost 
per day at the height of the season is 


volutionaries who had rallied in 


Support of the paratroopers, and 
many of their own members, iso- 
lated in the face of the right. 

Since the overthrow of fascism, 
the CP has been concerned with no- 
thing other than its own power and 
prestige. For many months, it ac- 
tively broke workers’ strikes calling 
them ‘‘fascist’’. Then in opposition, 
it appeared to champion the strug- 
gles of the workers in order to build 
up its support. Now it has pulled off 
a cynical adventure in order to 
strengthen its hand—an adventure 
which has desperately weakened the 
revolutionary movement. 

To top off its cynical maneuver- 
ings, on December 8, Cunhal, the 
leader of the CP, told a rally of 
20,000 that they were now prepared 
to participate in a government with 
the self-professed counter- 
revolutionary Popular Democratic 


struggle is far from over. While 
army units have been dissolved, the 
workers’ committees and the trade 
unions remain intact. The workers 
still have their own organizations for 


suffered a serious defeat, but the 


Soldiers during November 25 uprising. Now the paea movement İS tihoti wealetad: 3 


carrying on the struggle. 

At this point, the military au- 
thorities do not feel strong enough 
to launch a full-scale attack on the 
workers’ movement in the fac- 


tomes. Melo Antunes, the leader of 
the right-wing inside the Armed 
Forces ovement, has cautioned 


ameme teno its power. 

The task for the revolutionary 
left, especially the Proletarian Re- 
volutionary Party (PRP), is to use 
this time to rebuild the confidence 
and combatative spirit of the work- 


Jamaican Workers 
Occupy Hotel 


coenen PEI PARIY Dy 
Bree 
ok 
atari satan ope pte FE 


opaga 


ers, and to build a mass revolutio- 
nary party. 

The events of the last week of 
November revealed how critical it 
ts that the revolutionary left build 
up its strength mside the working 
class 

When the crunch came, when 

was aae prospect of armed 


the ananin forces were not 
strong enough. 

Now, with the betrayals of the 
Communist Party and the introduc- 
tion of a government wage freeze, 
the conditions exist for winning 


ain workers = the side of swimming poo! at $70 per day hotel. koaga Woe? in Jamaica 


is $30 per week. 


$60—$70 per room. How many 
workers can afford these prices? 
The cheapest room off-season 
costs $35 per day. This is more than 
the average wage of $30 per week! 

The decision to capture the hotel 


‘‘until justice comes our way’ was 
made at a meeting several weeks 
ago between the workers and the 
NWU. 

Union organizer John Atkins was 
quoted as saying, ‘‘Jamaican people 


are going to have what belongs to 
them. We are making history. (This 
is Jamaica’s first occupation) And 
we're going to blaze the trail for our 
children and our children’s chil- 
dren.” 
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tens of thousands of workers to a 
revolutionary organization. 

In every section of every factory, 
the revolutionaries mut give leader- 
ship to the economic struggies. They 
must show the working class in prac- 
tice that revolutionaries are the best 
fighters for workers on ary 
issue—be it wages or armed i 


o civil ‘war, rection. They must build un tl 


strength in the factories, in the 
workersand tenants commissions 
and im the unions. They must de- 
monstrate to the workers the neces- 
sity of building a mass revolutionary 
workers’ party. 

Whole sections of the rank and 
file of the Communist Party, many 
of whom are openly discussing the 
‘‘treason” of the CP, must be won 
over the the revolutionary left. 
Andthe power of the workers and 
soldiers in the rank and file com- 
missions must be built up and cen- 
tralized into a real striking force 
when the next confrontration 
comes. 

The next time gun shots are ex- 
changed in Lisbon, the working 
class must be mobilized by a re- 
volutionary party that has won 
their confidence and prepared them 
for battle. That will be the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. 


Inthis important new pamphlet, 
Portugal At The Crossroads, 
Tony Cliff examines the history 
and state of the Portuguese re- 
volution, and the tasks confront- 
ing a working class seizure of 
power. 

Order from Modern Times 
Distributors, Box 339, Station E, 
Toronto for $1. 
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= THE FEDERAL Government is on the verge ot coming 
= down with massive slashes in the social services. 
= Prime Minister Trudeau is announcing an “austerity 
program’ in federal spending. 

What, then, will be cut—MP’s salaries and military expendi- 
tures? Not on your life. 

The Government plans to boost MP’s pensions and to 
f dramatically increase the number of policemen and the 
= amount of military hardware, particularly mobile jets, that 
Canada has. What it plans to cut are essential services to 
9 people such as baby bonuses, daycare, health ser- 
| vices and unemployment insurance benefits. Already this 
| Process has begun with the Henderson Report in Ontario 
= (see below). 

In order to solve the economic crisis that the capitalists and their 
| governments have created, the quality of life and living standards 


Report Calls for Social 


ENDING provincial aid for status 
Indians; cutting daycare costs by 
making pre-schoolers sit down and 
watch T.V.; charging a fee of bet- 
— $4 and $25 for visiting a doc- 
tor; and $ EN e shif t backward i in 


the SAREES ENT a of the Ontario > 
Special Program Review Committee 


THIS YEAR’S Big Red Diary 
chronicles the history of 
women—women fighting their 
oppression. 

~ In words and pictures, the 
Big Red Diary tells the story of 
women fighting for civil rights, 
for the right to vote, and 
women in the labour move- 
ment, fighting against exploita- 
tion. 

Finally, the Diary reveals the 
interwoven natur of the strug- 
gle for womens liberation with 
the struggle for socialism. 

Order the Big Red Diary 
Now. 

Available from Modern 
Times Distributors, Box 339, 
Station E, Toronto, for $2.50. 


"1976 


Big Red Diary 


An illustrated political diary 
This year it records women in history, women at home. 
and women at work. in words and pictures 


| 20 by Ontario Treasurer Darcy 


Service slashes 


‘‘headed” by Maxwell Henderson, 
member of the ultra-conservative 
Citizens’ Coalition and former Au- 
ditor General of Canada. 

The report, tabled on November 


ps of what the ruling class is 


prepared to do to overcome the 
economic crisis. Their plans are 
frightening. 


LABOUR POLICY 


So far as provincial employees 
are concerned, the committee sug- 
gests layoffs, the wholesale 
downgrading of job classifications, 
the ending of annual pay increases, 
greater reliance on casual workers, 
and special instructions to compul- 
sory arbitrators to keep down pay 
awards. 

Specifically singling out Toronto 
transit workers and Ontario nurses, 
the report attacks recent wage in- 
creases as being “‘too high’’. 

For some time, it has been obvious 
that, right across the country, Gov- 
ernments are singling out basic so- 
cial services for attack in their at- 
tempt to shift the blame and the cost 
for the economic crisis on to the 
backs of the poor and the needy as 
well as organized labour. 


oH-. 

youl, HAVE 

TO COME To 
WORK 


DIDN'T You Howe 
WEVE LAID OFF 
Alu Yau CIRLS 


The Henderson Report goes 
even further in that direction by re- 
commending greatly increased 
charges in health, education and 
social security. 

Urging an end to tax aid for un- 


dents, the report recommends that 
‘‘private enterprise’’ insurance 
schemes be invited to fill the gaps 
left when state aid is cut. 

And with unemployment running 
at its highest level in decades, the 
committee has a solution for that as 
well: ‘‘increase incentives to 
work’’! 

After layoffs and dismantling the 
social services, the committee has 
one final series of proposals to 
make: the tax burden should be 
shifted away from income taxes, 
towards property taxes (which hit 
workers hardest) and even lot- 
teries. In other words, an already 
incredibly unjust tax system is to be 
made even more unfair. 

The full implications of the Hen- 
derson Report are only too clear: 
either we organize a mass opposition 
of working people in defence of our 
wages and social services, or we will 
have to face a continually declining 
quality of life. 


the — ont baimena wages and 


retired workers and their depen- hos 
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of working people are being viciously attacked. 


= Our wages are being slashed by the federal Anti-Inflation Re- 
f view Board, and the social services that we have built and paid for 
z 


s with our labour and our taxes are now being cut back. 


But incentives to big business and ey contracts are not 


COCKROACHES and bedbugs in 


sults of massive cutbacks in Gov- 
ernment spending for health ser- 
vices. 

It used to be a widespread belief 
among hospitalworkers that, al- 
though we were paid pathetic 
wages, we at least had job Security. 
After all, we figured, even in the 
worst depression there would still 
be a need for hospitals. 

At the Memorial Hospital in 
Chelsley, the town’s third largest 
employer, even the pathetic wages 
will soon be gone. On March31, the 
Ontario Government plans to close 
the hospital. 

In all, 24 hospitals are scheduled 
to shut down throughtout Ontario. 
And the reason? In a period of 
economic crisis and rampant infla- 
tion both federal and provicial gov- 
ernments are slashing their spend- 
ing. Hospital budgets are one of the 
first things hit. 

The Ontario Ministry of Health 
has already shut down about 600 


HMA - THEY VE SHUT THAT 
AND ALL.. 


TAS Is DRIVING ME 
~» BONKERS! 
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beds in Toronto, and another 1,400 
throughout the province. They 


Pian. to reduce 2,000 to 3,000 more 


beds. 
Hospitals are being told that 


further cuts are necessary to stop 
the growth of Ontario’s health bill. 
This must be accomplished by re- 
ductions in the colume of in-patient 
services, freezing the salaries of 
senior administrators and the firing 
of hospital staff. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital in Toronto 
has already felt the first blows in 
this attack. The administration, 
claiming a $300,000 deficit, moved 
to lay off every employee for two 
days to recover a loss which the 
local of the Canadian Union of Pub- 
lic Employees at the hospital con- 
tends is the result of mismanage- 
ment. 


The staff at St. Joseph has been | 


cut from 800 to 500 over the past 
two years while three new execu- 
tives were hired for the Personnel 
Department within the last three 
months. 

While executive offices have been 
given wall to wall carpetting, the 
cafeteria services have deteriorated 
to the point that 12 staff were treated 
for food poisoning. And according to 
the Ontario Hospital Association, 
the most offensive item in the first set 
of government guidelines was the 
freezing of senior salaries! 

Although the Minister of Health 
claims the bed and staff reductions 
will only reduce an existing surp- 
lus, the Executive Director of the 
Toronto Western Hospital disag- 
rees: “‘Already, due to cutbacks in 
provincial budgets, we have been 
forced to cancel elective bookings 
for patients. A further squeeze will 
cause both quantity and quality of 
service to suffer.” 

McAulay speaks from experi- 
ence. In his hospital, patients are 
lined up in the corridors waiting to 
be moved into a room. 

In other hospitals, the reduction 
in the use of relief staffs has made 
some of the patient floors danger- 
ous. As cleaning staff are cut, there 
has been an increase in cockroaches 
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Hospitals hit 


CUTS! 


CONTROLS! 


g cut. 


us, while tens of thousands of people are being thrown 
of work, while our young people cannot even find a first 
and while inflation pushes the prices of basic neces- 
s out of the reach of many working people, more money 
eing invested in the means of destroying human life- 
ms. That reflects the priorities of our rulers—profits- 
id the irrationality of their system. 

he long run, the only solution to this irrationality is workers’ 
rol of the economy and the society in order to satisfy basic 
an needs, not the needs of profit. 

it immediately, workers in the public sector—whose jobs are 
g slashed and wages driven down by the cutbacks——must 
| an alliance with industrial workers, unemployed and pen- 
ers who are all being affected by the wage controls and the 


acks. 


powerful working class alliance intent on making the profit 
jry bosses pay for the economic mess they created, not 
ing people, is critical in defending ourselves against this 
scale attack on our livelihoods. 

lat's why the Independent Socialists say: “Stop the Cuts! 


2at Wage Controls!” 


hardest. . 


even the first sign of bedbugs. 
ne slashes in staff have resulted 
only in unemployed workers 
wt per cent of the graduating 
; of nurses this year are still 
out jobs) but also represents a 
jus attack on the health ser- 
s of all working people. 

nce again, working people are 


being told to pay for the economic | 


crisis with lower living 
higher unemployment and de- 
teriorating social services. 

Unless the union movement un- 
ites in a strong stand against the 
cutbacks, there will be an even 
further erosion of the living condi- 
tions of all workers. 


.. . Daycare close behind — 


OD DAYCARE is in trouble! 
> government not only wants to 
back on wages, but on neces- 
y social services as well. Day- 
> is being hit hard especially in 
ario right now. 


JT BACKS ON CHILD CARE 


‘he Ontario government: has 
pared to drastically cut the qual- 
of daycare as well as refuse sub- 
y to any more daycare centers. 
-all know that we don’t have 
ugh daycare centers in Ontario 
-can.we afford to reduce the 
lity of the centers we do have in 
er to increase their numbers. 


UBSIDY PROGRAM STINKS 


The subsidy assistance program 
xistence, Form 7, is well known 
all parents who have applied to 
ir municipality for assistance. 

tis a form to establish available 
ome according to basic areas de- 
mined by the provincial gov- 
ment. But the Province allows 
nicipalities considerable leeway 
deciding what proportion of in- 
ne should be exempted from the 
culation, whether ceilings 


uld be set on certain items such’ 


debts or rental payment, and the 
iation throughout the province 
ronsiderable. 


Phe main problem is that most of 


expenses and the exemptions 
: fixed and, in general, unrealis- 


tic. 

The formula is net income minus 
what the Department of Social Ser- 
vices thinks your expenses should 
be, minus an exemption that is a 
fixed percentage. You may have 
problems if you spend more on 
food than you are allowed. 

Sandy Stienacher of the Daycare 
Reform Action Alliance says of the 
subsidy program ‘‘Its the grossest 
thing you eversaw. Its unfair. Day 
care is not free for everyone who 
needs it.” 


Form 7 isn’t the only area of at- 
tack. Many day care centers are 
having their budgets subjected to 
closer scrutiny, which could have a 
progressive effect if this meant that 
inadequate operations were made 
to upgrade the quality of care, nut- 
ritional standards, staff salaries, 
etc. 

But what is happening is that the 
centers committed to quality day 
care —whichcosts money—are the 
ones that have been charging 
higher rates to municipalities under 
purchase of service arrangements ( 
whereby the municipalities have a 
contract with the center to place 
subsidized children with them for a 
fixed per diem rate ) and they are 
the ones being told to ‘‘trim the fat’’ 
from their budgets. 


The move is increasingly away 
from looking at a center's budget, 
determining what a realistic break- 
down of reasonable costs, and ag- 


reeing to pay the real cost to estab- 
lishing arbitrary ceilings. 

In Hamilton, for instance, a ceil- 
ing on the number of subsidized 
children has been set at 1,000 for 
1975, and is likely to be maintained 
nest year. The justification is that 
no more than 900 children have 
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SOMETHING SHOULD 
BE DONE E 


been on subsidy; nevertheless, the 
principle has been established that 
a ceiling will restrict subsidy to a 
certain number regardless of need, 
and that is a defeat. 

More restrictive interpretations 
of Form 7 are pushing families 
where both parents work off even 
partial subsidy; at the same time, 
day care costs are escalating, cen- 
ters are being forced by mun 
icipalities to raise their fees to pri- 
vate parents so that in effect par- 
ents pay the same as 
municipalities. 


In most cities, this will mean $40 
or more per child. The mother with 
two children in daycare will be pay- 
ing $80 a week to stay at work. Will 
it be worth it? The alternatives will 
be to leave the work force,—for 
many women a loss of a hard-won 
independence—or to place her 
children with a babysitter (average 
cost $25 a week), a loss for our chil- 
dren of the whole concept of child 
development and imaginative prog- 
ramming in the early years. 


DAY CARE WORKERS | 


Day care staff will also feel the 
crunch Even though most staff are 
notoriously underpaid for their 
qualifications, the major portion of 
a center’s budget goes on salaries, 


‘and that’s where the cut-backs are 


likely to take place. In the form of 
preferential hiring for untrained 
personnel, reducing ratios to the 
legal minimum(and there’s no re- 
search to show that the legal 
minimums are a suitable ratio, or 
what the ideal ratio should be) and 
scrapping salary increases. 

Undoubtedly the day care com- 
munity can only benefit from a mas- 
sive unionization of day care work- 
ers, so that they too can make their 
voices heard as people who provide 
an essential service to society. 


PROFIT-MAKING DAYCARE 


The only day care centres that 
are welcome as far as the Ontario 


government is concerned are the 
Mini-schools. Mini-schools is the 
biggest chain of profit-making day 
care. It is owned by Great West 
Life Insurance Company. They 
refer to day care as their ‘‘innova- 
tive and lucrative new 
project.’ Their interest is not in 
providing good day care but in mak- 
ing profits. 


FIGHTING BACK 


Despite the attempts of the On- 
tario government this year has been 
a good one for day care. It has been 
good in the sense that the day care 
community all across the province 
has been brought together to fight 
the Ontario government proposals. 

Strong and vocal organizations 


must be developed to advocate the. 


case for quality day care. 


These organizations must make 
the following demands: 1) corpora- 
tions to be taxed to pay for day care 
; 2) unions demand daycare centers 
be made available for workers; 3) 
the users have control over the 
running of the centers — no corpo- 
rate controlled day care; 4) there be 
no profit making daycare; 5) quality 
daycare be provided for every child 
who needs it; 6) daycare workers 
get a fair wage for the essential ser- 
vice they provide. 


Its a long fight but a necessary 
one. If parents and day care workers 
fight together we will win. 
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WHAT WE THINK 


For a Fighting 
Program toBeat 


the Wage Controls! 


THE CANADIAN Labour Con- 
gress has launched its ‘‘campaign’’ 
against the wage controls. Under 
the title “Why Me?” the CLC has 
sponsored a series of newspaper 
ads and published leaflets protest- 
ing the wage controls. 


In a pamphlet called ‘“The Case 
Against the Wage Controls’’, the 
CLC asks the question ‘‘What can 
be done?’’ Their strategy for de- 
feating the wage controls is typical: 
‘‘Use all the available material- 
—leaflets, posters, protest post- 
cards for the Prime Minister etc.” 

That’s it. No discussion of mass 
labour action to defeat the controls; 
just pressure the Government, tell 
them you don’t like the way they’re 
acting. 


CAN BE BEATEN 


It is now more than two months 
since the wage controls were intro- 
duced. And still the leaders of the 
trade union movement are yet to 
organize any real protest actions. 
As the weeks and months go by, 


more and more workers are becom- 
ing demoralized about the chances 
of defeating the wage controls. 

As section after section of the 
labour movement gets a rotten set- 
tlement rammed down their 
throats, the idea that there’s no- 
thing that can be done against the 
wage controls sinks deeper and 
deeper. 


But the wage controls can be 
beaten—in the only way the labour 
movement has ever won anything: 
through mass struggle, especially 
demonstrations and general strikes. 
The right to collective bargaining, 
the right to strike and the eight hour 
day were not won by petitioning 
governments. They were won by 
mass working class actions that put 
pressure on the jugualar vein of the 
system—profits. 

The power of workers is their 
ability to collectively stop the sys- 
tem in its tracks. By withholding 
their labour, workers can shut 
down the economy and stop pro- 
ducing profits. That’s when the 
government and the bosses will 


Start listening. We will not move 
them with reason, but we will with 
power. 

To defeat the wage controls, the 
power of the rank and file of the 
labour moement must be or- 
ganized into a single fighting 
force—a mighty fist that will smash 
right through the wage ceilings. 

That power must first be or- 
ganized around a real ‘‘anti- 
inflation’’ program. In every union, 
militants should fight for the adop- 
tion of the following demands: 
@RAISE WAGES, FREEZE 
PRICES. All wages to be increased 
in accordance with catch-up with 
inflation, productivity increases 
and whatever can be squeezed out 
of the employers. 

@ FULL COST OF LIVING PRO- 
TECTION. All contracts to contain 
monthly wage increases equal to 
the increase in the cost ofliving. No 
ceiling on cost of living increases. 
@PROTECTION AGAINST IN- 
FLATION FOR ALL. For a $4.00 
minimum wage to protect unor- 
ganized workers, especially 
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Send the 
Prime Minister 
a message: 


stamp 


women and immigrants. For all 
fixed incomes, such as pensions 
and unemployment benefits, to be 
indexed to the cost of living. 

These demands must be fought 
for in every union local. But they 
cannot remain paper demands. 
They must be linked to a program 
of action; they must really be 
fought for. 

For this reason, militants must 
organize solidarity committees in 
every local. 

These committees of rank and file 
activitsts would organize support 
work for any union that strikes 
against the controls. They would or- 
ganize picket line support, take up 
plant gate collections, fight for the 


To voice own to the 
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union to give financial support and 
where necessary fight for sympathy 
strikes in solidarity with the strik- 
ers. Finally, they would call for the 
CLC to set the date for mass de- 
monstrations across the country and 
for a general strike against the wage 
controls. 

This kind of rank and file organi- 
zation around a fighting program is 
the key to mobilizing the working 
class in battle against the wage con- 
trols. For unless workers are or- 
ganized to use-their power, the 
Government will continue to pick 
off one union after another. That 
would mean three years of getting 
hammered, from which it would 
take several more years to recover. 
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ae A Workers’ Paper 


YOU CAN’T PICK up any major 
newspaper these days without read- 
ing some attack on ‘‘greedy work- 
ers’’ who are causing inflation, or 
striking workers who are ‘ ‘ruining 
the country’’. 

The economic recession and 


Dear Workers Action, 

Your article on the safety condi- 
tions at Canada Packers was great. 
Conditions are just as bad where I 
work. 

The intercom is going every half 
hour paging the first aid attendants 
because there are so many injuries. 
Even the smallest little knife nick 
has to be reported for massive ban- 
daging, but even the, ‘‘juices’’ from 
the meat get into the nick. The next 
thing you know you've got a huge 
gouge all the way through several 
layers of skin that takes three or 
four weeks to heal! 

That’s because the ‘‘juice’’ from 
the meat is “‘salty’’, the salt being 
the proven cancer-causing agent, 
sodium nitrate, and another car- 
cenogin red dye no. 2. Both these 
chemicals are used regularly in 
meat processing despite their 


_ proven dangers. But there are liter- 


soaring inflation, according to the 
pro-business press, are both the 
fault of working people. Thus, 
wage controls and attacks on the 
right to strike are considered justi- 
fiable. 

But as the bosses and their media 


LETTERS 


Meatpacker Writes 


ally hundred others that are used 
from the moment livestock is born 
til it gets on the dinner table. 

Why are they used? Most of 
them, obviously help company pro- 
fits directly by producing more 
‘‘meat’’ for less, or indirectly 
through subsidiary companies 
(Swifts has its own chemical sub- 
sidiary that supplies other packers 
as well). But others are used be- 
cause of the unsanitary conditions 
under which the meat is produced 
and stored. 

For example, meat that doesn’t 
sell fast enough has this tendency 
to turn Somewhat green. When that 
happens we have to reopen it and 
bathe it in various chemical ‘‘pick- 
les” that turn it red again so that we 
can repackage it and send it back 
out to the supermarkets. Or, if it’s 
gone really green—as_ in 
gangrenous—we sed it back to the 


their interests and fight fo 
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attack working people, workers are 
organizing themselves to defend 


One of the most important 
weapons we have in organizing 
ourselves is a workers’ paper. 


WORKERS’ PAPER 


Unlike the business press, a 
workers’ paper arms workers with 
the facts that they most need to 
know. Facts about health and 


‘safety at work, the wage controls, 


the cutbacks and how to fight them. 
More importantly, it shares the col- 
lective experiences of the working 
class. 

For example, workers who have 
avoided being laid off by occupying 
their plant can explain how they 
won and why. The lessons of their 
struggle can be picked up and used 
by others. Likewise, the hard les- 
sons can often be learned, such as 


kitchen where its remade as 
bologna, weiners, or heavily 
‘‘spiced” sausage if it’s really, re- 
ally bad. 

Working with these chemicals all 
day long must be at least as danger- 
ous as eating them three times a 
day. As well as various cancers, 
glanular problems—such as 
sterility—are known to result from 
some of them. So if any of them can 
be ingested through the skin they 
represent really serious dangers to 
foodworkers. But our union isn’t 
doing anything. 

Recently one shop steward told 
me that I wasn’t being careful 
enough with the meat (not true) and 
reported me to my foreman! So 
they aren’t too concerned about 
fighting for health and safety if the 
meat isn’t going to look pretty 
enough as a result. 

But we can’t afford to just forget 
about it. We have to take on the 
company for using these chemicals 


why a strike was broken. 
But more than that, a revolutio- 


„Dary workers. Paper can be a pow- 


because it tries to 


persuade all workers that there is a — 


way out of the economic crisis- 
—socialism and workers’ power. A 
way out that doesn’t mean sacrifice 
after sacrifice until starvation. 

By explaining the issues in a 
straight forward way, a workers’ 
paper gives the reader confidence in 
his ability to grasp issues, to under- 
stand the world and to change it. It 
explains complicated problems sim- 
ply, without ambiguity, evasion or 
reservation. It thus gives militants a 
weapon they can use on the shop 
floor when arguing for action 
against layoffs or wage controls. 


To accomplish this task, the 
paper must not be a paper for 
workers, but a workers’ paper- 
—one which workers write for be- 
Cause it is their newspaper, and not 
the bosses’. In short, it is a forum 


Send Letters to Workers Action to Box 339, 
Station E, Toronto. 


at all. Even if we have to take on the 
present union leaders, so be it. A 
union should fight for us all the time 
where it counts, on the shop floor 
where we’ re sticking out our necks. 
The only way that’ll happen is 
when our union officials face the 
same hazards we do because they 
work with us. 
But in the meantime, get a veg- 
itarian cookbook. 
Gary Ryder 
Canadian Food and Allied Workers 
Vancouver 


Sends Story 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 
Enclosed please find an article 


for your consideration (see page 3). 


Keep up the good job of informing 


the workers what is really 
happening on the labour scene. 
Yours truly, 
A member 


Local 9-834 O.C.A.W. 


where workers raise the various 
questions of workers’ life in general 
and of working class power. 


REPUBLICA _ 


In Portugal there is a paper called 
Republica which puts its 40,000 
daily copies at the service of the 
working class movement. It was 
taken over by workers and is now 
run under workers’ control . 


As a result, the paper cannot get 
any loans from the government and 
is always in a financial crisis. But 
the workers of Portugal keep 
Republica alive by sending in regu- 
lar donations from factories all over 
the country. 

One of the workers at Republica 
described the situation this way: 
‘‘The government will try by any 
means to stop Republica being pub- 
lished.” It keeps going he exp- 
lained because workers love the 
paper and regard it as their own. 
They support it financially and 
many come to the office after their 
work and take bundles of copies to 
sell. 

The workers at Republica took 


“over the paper amidst one of the 


greatest revolutionary upsurges of 
the working class in history. 
Republica can only exist in the way 
it does because of the great strength 
of the Portuguese working class 
which now controls most industry 
in the country. 

Unfortunately, today in Canada 
a workers’ paper could not survive 
the way Republica does in Portugal. 
But nevertheless, a strong fighting 
workers’ paper can be built by a 
revolutionary socialist 
organization— an organization of 
rank and file trade unionists and 
socialists who collect donations for 
the paper and place their resources 
behind the paper to ensure it gets 
out and is sold. 

A workers’ paper is an invaluable 
weapon. By providing a means of 
working class communication and 
by drawing the lessons from the ex- 
perience of the workers’ movement, 
it can play a major role in the strug- 
gle for the emancipation of the work- 
ing class. 
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DYING HARD 


(Review: Dying Hard, By Elliot Leyton, published by McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 140 pages) 


AT ALCAN’S flourspar mines of 
St. Lawrence, Newfoundland, 
some 100 men are dead and many 
others await an early death. 

They are the victims of lung dis- 
ease contracted from the dust, dirt 
and radiation in the mines. 

One house in every three has a 
dead or dying miner in the towns of 
St. Lawrence and Lawn. 

Elliot Leyton’s book, Dying 
Hard, exposes the cold reality of 
the deaths of many of these miners 
whose bodies suffer the “‘ravages 
of industrial carnage.’’ The book is 
composed of 10 of Leyton’s 30 in- 
terviews with the miners and their 
Wives. 

The callousness of government 


Why the stri 


AFTER SIX and one half months on 
strike, members of Local 2699 of the 
United Steel Workers have returned 
to work with little to show for their 
efforts. 

The production workers for 
Emco Ltd. in London settled for a 
23 per cent wage increase over 25 
months. The vote was 160 to 25 in 
favour. A month earlier, before the 
wage controls were announced, the 
same offer had been rejected 119 to 
74. 

Unlike the Emco strike of ’67, 
this strike was killed by a do- 
nothing leadership that refused to 
mobilize the ranks. In ’67 the picket 


Library 


THE THREE week long strike of 
400 University of Toronto library 
workers has ended. On December 
9, local 1230 of the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees (CUPE) voted 
58 per cent to accept a University 
offer providing for an average wage 
increase of 18 per cent. 

The strike did not win any con- 
cessions on the key demands re- 
garding job security or seniority 
rights, leaving the workers open to 
layoffs and a speed-up which had 
already begun to take effect before 
the strike. 

Even with the gains they made, 


U of T library workers will remain a 


low paid group with salaries start- 


and big business could not be better 
Stated than by the miners them- 
selves in the pages of this book. 
One man, dying from lung disease, 
says: ‘‘. . . the company knew it, 
the doctors knew it, it really should 
have been let out before it was. It 
was in those other big mines up in 
Canada it was kept very quiet and 
nobody knew nothing about it. 
Then there was a lot of people talk- 
ing about it, a whole lot of people. 
The company wouldn’t do nothing 
about it for them after anyhow, be- 
cause I suppose it was throw you 
over to the government. They paid 
you for what you done was the way 
they looked at it. I was working 
with them and they could say ’ well 


lines were solid and after several 
attempts, Emco gave up trying to 
get scabs into the plant. When the 
small local needed support, it ap- 
pealed to the London labour 
movement which at one point swel- 
led the ranks on the picket line to 


600. 

This time the pickets were kept 
small and ineffective. Scabs were 
allowed into the plant almost unop- 
posed. All the union brass did was 
to talk about organizing a boycott 
of Emco it never followed through 
on. After the strike had been on for 
4 months the local daily, The Free 
Press, said: ‘ ‘since the strike began, 


C 


ing at $7,000 and rising to $11,200 
for the highest paid technician with 
five years experience. 

This rotten offer came from a uni- 
versity which has spent $50 million 
for the Robarts Library, plans to 


spend more millions on a new athle-. 


tic complex and shelled out $100,000 
in a fight to prevent unionization of 
graduate teaching assistants. 


Faced with budget cutbacks, the 
university is determined that these 
will come at the expense of stu- 
dents and university employees, 
rather than from any of their pet 
projects. 

The university took a hard line 


ke failed 


I paid you, I never have to give you 
no more.’‘‘ 

The men were consistently not 
told of their medical condition until 
they were too sick to work. Before 
that the doctors kept quiet. 


A CALLOUS SYSTEM 


One miner said: ‘‘They wouldn’t 
turn me down, see? The Doctors 
and everything else, they’re getting 
paid for it, eh? I mean the company 
knew what was going on in there, 
the doctors knew. But the people 
didn’t know it was there. And ev- 
erything was covered up; do you 
understand? You had to be dying 
before they’d really turn you down, 
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the union has kept a relatively low 
profile and made few comments.’’ 

This ‘low profile’ strategy has 
now resulted in a disastrous con- 
tract that, when compared with 
today’s 13 per cent inflation, 
amounts to nothing but a wage cut. 


Solid pickets with support from 
the local labour movement and the 
closure of Emco throughout Ontario 
by USWA would have put Emco up 
against the wall and pressed it hard. 
The members were willing and 
militant enough to do it. The blame 
for it not happening and for the re- 
sulting defeat can be placed squarely 
in one place: the union leadership. 
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with the 400 library workers in 
large part from a concern over the 
effect of a good settlement on the 
5,000 non-unionized staff at the 
university. 

The fact that the library workers 
could win some concessions will be 
noticed by the non-unionized emp- 
loyees who can expect to be offered 
considerably less than the library 
workers, and will have no way to 
fight for their demands. 


If the CUPE 1230 strike spurs on 
the drive for unionization of other 
campus workers, that will be a sig- 
nificant victory. 


Barb Stewart 


and say you were disabled.” 


After that point, the point of 
dying, the men were rated disabled 
on a percentage basis and compen- 
sated accordingly. The compensa- 
tion was never enough and the men 
had to go through the red tape of 
both compensation boards and wel- 
fare. At any rate, they barely got 
enough to live on. 

Another problem is that in this 
community the stigma of not work- 
ing is terrible, no matter what the 
reason. A miner broken by his 
ordeal in the mines says: ‘‘The 
working man is always kept down, 
he’s looked on as nobody. And still 
and all, its the working man keep- 
ing them going, eh? . . . This is me 
heartbreak too. The rich get the big 
thing and the Poor get the slack. 
Certainly I’m getting compensation 
and part of the Social Assistance. 
But I can never live it down. I’m 
never living that down. This is me 
heartbreak. ** 


IT’S THE SAME SYSTEM 


One of the stark truths that slaps 
you in the face while reading the 
accounts of these miners is. the 
simillarities thatexistfor diseased 
workers throughout the world. The 
neglect of workers by companies, 
doctors and governments is the 
same in Newfoundland as it is in the 
rest of Canada, the U.S.A., Bn- 
tain, Japan, Belgium, South Africa 
and the entire capitalist world. 


The story unfolded in these 
pages is invaluable reading for 
everyone. But Leyton grasps at 
empty solutions. 


_ He sees his book as a weapon in 
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the prevention of further disease 
and unnecessary death. He hopes 
to convince the industrial nations 
of their responsibility for industry- 


related disease, disability and rine 
death. He hopes that this will open 
the way to change. 


The paradox of Leyton is that he 
is willing to put faith in big business 
when the miners and their families 
themselves understand the com- 
panies won’t change unless they 
are forced to. No matter how much | 
the company promises to improve, 
the people know that the promises 
are hollow. One man says to the 
doctor when the doctor tries to 
convince him that the company will 
find a solution: ‘‘Son, look there’s 
no way of curing that underground. 
Put whatever you like under- 
ground, but you’re not curing it un- 
less you get sunshine; and you're 
not getting no sunshine under- 
ground.” 

It is only when the workers them- 
selves demand that these changes be 
made that anything will be done 
about the deplorable conditions 
which people are forced to work - 
under. Only when workers take con- 
trol of their places of work wili it be 
possible to bring any form of sun- 
shine underground. 

Linda Palmer 
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The Independent Socialists is a revolutionary socialist organiza- 
tion open toall those who accept our basic principles and are willing 
to work as a member of our organization to achieve them. These 
principles are: 


INDEPENDENT WORKING CLASS ACTION 

Socialism must be achieved by the independent action of the 
working class. The liberation of the working class can only be won 
by the struggles of workers themselves. 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORM 

Capitalism is based on the exploitation of working people. No 
attempts to reform the system can do away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can come to control society and create a 
society based on freedom and a decent life for all is through revolu- 
tion. 


WORKERS’ STATE NOT CAPITALIST STATE 

The state is an instrument of capitalist class rule. The present 
parliament, army, police and courts serve the interests of the 
capitalists., The working class cannot use this state to build 
socialism. The capitalist state must be destroyed and replaced by a 
workers’ state based on workers’ councils elected at the workplace. 


WORK IN THE MASS ORGANIZATIONS OF THE WORKING 
CLASS. 

We believe in working in all mass organizations of the working 
class. In particular, we work in the trade unions in order to make 
them fighting organizations of workers against the bosses. We work 
to build the struggles of the trade unions and to bring them under 
rank and file control. 


A REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most militant members of the working 
class have to organize themselves into a revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act collectively and provide leadership in the 
working class movement. The activity of the Independent Socialists 
is directed to the building of such a party by fighting to strengthen 
the self-confidence, organization and socialist consciousness of the 
working class. 


SOCIALISM FROM BELOW 

Socialism means workers’ power--the self government of the 
working class through its own democratic organizations, workers’ 
councils. The bureaucratic class sccieties of Russia and China and 


the other so-called ‘Communist’ countries are not socialist. The 


working class is not in control in these countries and its control can 
only be achieved through working class revolution. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The working class is an international class and socialism must be 
an international system. We fight for solidarity with workers and 
oppressed people of all countries. We support the right of all nations 
to self-determination and unconditionally support all those fighting 
imperialism. We support the struggle against American imperialism 
in Canada. We oppose all forms of Canadian imperialism. 


WE FIGHT 


For rank and file control of the trade unions. No secret negotiations. All contracts to be voted on by 
mass membership meetings. For rank and file controlled committees to lead the struggle when union 
officials refuse to fight. For rank and file opposition caucuses in all unions in order to achieve militant, 
democratic unions. 

For class struggle unionism. Business unionism defends the priveleges of the union bureaucrats, not 
the interests of the rank and file. The rank and file must transform their unions into fighting class 
Against alt anti-labour legislation. Against all restrictions on the right to strike. picket or boycott. 
Against unemployment, layoffs and speed-up. 00 Os ene ee ee 
ment. We demand the right to a job at union wages for everyone. Organize the unorganized. 

Nationalize all shut-downs without compensation and under workers’ control. 

Against imperialism--East or West. Against all nuclear weapns and imperialist alliances such as 
NATO and the Warsaw pact. For unconditional support to all national liberation movements against 
rat We oppose American imperialism in Canada and Canadian imperialism in the Third 


ee dag eal ae cea: We oppose the oppression of Quebec by English 
Canadian colonialism. We support all those fighting English Canadian oppression of Quebec. 

Against all forms of sexual discrimination and oppression. We fight for complete social, economic 
and political equality of women. Free quality daycare; birth control and abortion. For a working class 
womens’ liberation movement. End discrimination gay people. 

Against racism. We fight against all racist ideas and practices. We stand for working class action 


against racist and fascists organizations and practices. We oppose all immigration controls and all 
attempts by the ruling class to blame immigrants for the problems of capitalism. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIALISTS 


If you agree with the views expressed in this 

paper and would like more information, or 

would like to join the Independent Socialists, 
send this form to 


Independent Socialists 

Box 339 

Station ‘E’ 

Toronto, Ontario 
Name 


Trade Union 


Address 
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STAND FOR 


THE International Socialists of the 
United States, a fraternal group of 
the Canadian I.S., are making a de- 
cisive step forward in the construc- 
tion of a working class organiza- 
tion. 

Beginning in late November, the 
International Scoailists launched a 
worker recruitment drive featuring 
recruitment rallies in 14 major 
cities. The rallies are designed to 
acquaint workers who are familiar 
with the IS through its work in the 
trade unions with the organization 
as a whole. 

With five rallies yet to go, the 
response has been fantastic. Al- 
ready 100 people have joined. 
These results are living proof that a 
revolutionary socialist organiza- 
tion can win hundreds of workers 
to it in this present period of 
capitalist crisis, even in the heart- 
land of world capitalism. 

As a prelude to the rallies, the 
American I.S. moved their paper, 
Workers’ Power, up to weekly pub- 
lication, and they published a new 
pamphlet called The Struggle for 
Workers’ Power. 

The new pamphlet clearly states: 
‘*For the first time in America since 
the 1930’s, it will be possible to de- 
velop a mass revolutionary workers 
party to make the successful socialist 
revolution. The Internaional 
Socialists understands this job and is 
prepared to get it done.’’ 

The success of the worker re- 
cruitment rallies indicates the truth 
of those words. 


ON NOVEMBER 27, approxi- 
mately 300 people demonstrated 
against the presence of former Por- 
tuguese General Spinola in Toronto. 

Spinola was for a short time pres- 
ident of Portugal after the coup of 
April, 1974 which overthrew fas- 
cism. When the new revolution 
moved beyond the bounds of 
capitalism, Spinola attempted two 
counterrevolutionary coups. When 
both failed, he was forced to flee to 
Brazil where he joined former Por- 
tuguese dictator Caetano. 

Backed by the reactionary forces 

of the world, especially disposses- 
sed Portuguese businessmen and 
American firms who have lost con- 
trol of their Portuguese sub- 
sidiaries, Spinola is organizing to 
challenge the workers’ revolution 
in Portugal. 
_ Spinola came to raise support 
among Toronto’s Portuguese im- 
migrants. About as many Por- 
tuguese immigrants came to hear 
Spinola as to oppose him. 

This is because almost the whole 
Portuguese community immigrated 
before the overthrow of fascism 
and have not participated in the 
events which have changed the 
consciousness of workers in the 
country. With Spinola hiding be- 
hind a platform of ‘‘liberty’’ and a 
return to ‘‘order’’, most did not 
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TAKING CARE OF BUSINESS— 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 


WORKERS POWER! 


New American IS pamphlet, part of the turn to becoming a 


workers’ organization. 


“Demonstrate 
pi Spinola 


realize that Spinola’s ‘‘order’’ 
would necessitate a civil war and 
the murder of thousands of workers 
who will no longer submit to 
capitalism. 

Compounding this is the majority 
who immigrated from the Azorean 
Islangs where a ‘‘national libera- 
tion movement” is active. It is a 
reactionary movement, funded by 
the CIA in order to retain an impor- 
tant military base. Its leaders claim 
that they are not racially Por- 
tuguese and that the future of the 


islands lies with the USA. 
The demonstration was called by 


the Portuguese Democratic As- 
sociation (PDA). The Independent 
Socialists supported the march and 
carried placards proclaiming: 
“CANADA OUT OF NATO, 
NATO OUT OF PORTUGAL”, 
“SUPPORT PORTUGUESE 
REVOLUTION’’, and ‘‘ALL 
POWER TO THE WORKERS 
COUNCILS”. 

Unfortunately, the leadership of 
the demonstration, the PDA, is 
closely linked with the Communist 


Party. Thus, when tensions bet- - 


ween demonstrators and those who 
had come to hear Spinola mounted, 
the PDA ended things and sent 
everyone home. It was a poor show 
of militancy against fascism. 


Harry Prince 
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Fund Drive 
Near Success 


THE FIRST I.S. fund drive has 
nearly reached its goal of $6,000. 

As we go to press, the total col- 
lected amounts to $5,633. 

We are calling upon readers 
and supporters of Workers’ Ac- 
tion to help us reach our full goal. 

The I.S. is heading into its first 
National Convention. Here we 
will discuss the political situation 
in Canada, and the tasks of build- 
ing a rank and file movement in 
the trade unions and a revolutio- 
nary workers’ organization in the 
coming year. 

We will commit ourselves to 
many further activities, cam- 
paigns and publications. 

If the I.S. is to be successful in 
helping to move forward the 
workers’ movement in this coun- 
try, we will have to have the funds 
to doit. But we can’t do it without 
your support. 

Make a contribution to the I. s. 
fund drive. Put your dollars to the 
cause of socialism in this country. 
ene money to I.S., Box 339, 

tion E, Toronto. 


Post Office Struggle © 


CANADA’S longest postal strike is over—but key issues are far from 
resolved. Length of work week and implementation of automation are 


just two of many left unresolved. 


_ The Canadian Union of Postal Workers (CUPW) was up against an 
intransigent Government, represented by Post Master General Mackasey, 


and an hysterically anti-union press. 


The CUPW leadership adopted 
the losing strategy of trying to en- 
gage in a propaganda war with 
Mackasey. They failed to really 
mobilize the membership of their 
union in a consistent, mass strug- 


gle. 


The union negotiating team 
failed to make the rehiring of 
Montreal militants, fired for fight- 
ing Post Office union-buting at- 
tempts, an issue in negotiations. 

And on the critical issue of auto- 
mation, the clause in the new con- 
tract provides for nothing but prior 
notification of technological 
change. If the issue is unresolved 
after 45 days, it will then go to bind- 
ing arbitration. 

On all the major issues—wages, 


automation, casuals and the work 


week, the union took a drubbing. 


That should force CUPW militants 


to take a close look at their situa- 
tion. 

For this reason, Workers’ Action 
has recently talked with Dave Car- 
rall, a shop steward in the Van- 
couver Post Office, about the strike 
and the tasks facing militants in the 
coming period. 

Workers’ Action: What is the mood 
of the membership since their re- 
turn to work? 

Dave Carrall: I’d say the mood of 
the workers on the floor is surpris- 
ingly good; it’s a positive mood. 
The vote was a vote of defiance. 
People knew that we were finished, 
but they wanted to show both the 
government and the national ex- 
ecutive of the union that they 
weren t at all satisfied with the set- 
tlement that had been reached. 


Workers’ Action: What were the 


Contin 


local issues behind the strike, and 
have they been resolved? 


Dave Carrall: The main issue was 
the general lack of union recogni- 
tion in the consultation process that 
takes place at the local level. The 
local management in Vancouver 
was attempting to deny the role of 
the elected shop stewards in this 
process. 

Eventually, after some struggle 
over that issue, they started to in- 
clude these representatives in the 
consultation proces . There was 
also the question of casuals, as a 
result of the backlog of mail created 
in the PSAC strike in the winter. 

There were 200 casuals brought 
in for a period of two weeks, and 
full opportunity for overtime for 
regular employees was not given. 
That issue was being negotiated 
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at a local level up to the time of the 
national strike. Management had 
agreed to pay substantial amounts 
in lost overtime to both full-time 
and casual employees, but at the 
moment before the strike, they 
backed out of their agreement con- 
cerning part-timers. It’s still unre- 
solved. 


Workers’ Action:What about the 
wage settlement itself? Is a $1.70 
raise over two and one-half years 
adequate, with inflation at over 13 
per cent? 


Dave Carrall: Well, all the wage 
settlement amounts to is a COLA 
clause. We eventually got stuck 
with a “‘capped’’ COLA clause, 
which severely limits increases. 

But the wage settlement itself is 
pitiful. Depending on the rate of in- 
flation, we will only be able to main- 
tain the same standard of living, or 
perhaps even drop. By the time the 
contract expires, in June 1977, 
postal workers will be at least as 
badly off as they are now, if not 
worse. Then, if the wage controls 
legislation is successful, we’ll be hav- 
ing to negotiate with an upward limit 
of eight per cent. In other words, if 
that contract is also for two years, 
then for the next five years this sec- 
tor of the public service will be kept 
at poverty wages. 


Workers’ Action:What is the 
means, then, of fighting the wage 
controls, and the specific repres- 
sion postal workers face from the 
government? 


Dave Carral mink it's up to the 
militants in the union to not only 
demand hard bargaining on these 
issues prior to strikes, but at the 
time of the strike to solicit the sup- 
port, financial and political, of 
every trade union and left-wing 
party in the country. The reason 
why there was a stalemate this time 
and that we didn’t break through to 
a victory was because that support 
was not actively enough sought. 


Workers’ Action: In the past, postal 
workers have only won real gains 
through militant, rank and file ac- 
tion, not by relying on ‘‘progres- 
sive” bureaucrats. How important 
is the question of the actual organi- 
zation of the rank and file? 

Dave Carrall: In a long-range 
sense, it’s easier and more impor- 
tant to build rank and file militancy. 


Elections At Canada Packers 


RECENTLY, new elections have 
swept out many of the conservative 
“old guard” union leadership at 
Canada Packers main plant in 
Toronto—one of the city’s largest 
union locals with 2,500 members, 
and a key local in the 53,000 member 
Canadian Food and Allied Workers. 

Workers’ Action talked to some 
stewards active in the campaign 
there while doing regular factory 
sales. 


Workers’ Action: What was the 
main thrust of the union election 
campaign? 

Answer: Generally, we would say it 
was a major breakthrough for those 
fighting for change and against the 
old conservative leadership. The 
top three executive positions, plus 
several other key posts all went to 
challengers with well established 
records of fighting for democracy 


in the union, for more membership 
information and control, and for 
putting more teeth in the stewards 
body. After all, it’s the stewards 
who fight the day to day battles on 
the shop floor, not the representa- 
tives of the National Office, or the 
International Union Headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Workers’ Action: Did some sort of 
caucus or slate run? 


Answer: Yes we did, though it’s 
been a pretty informal and loose 
group up to now. You have to 
realize that caucuses and militant 
slates have run before—and have 
been smashed or fallen apart. 


This is the first time in many 
years that a group has stuck to- 
gether, despite some differences, 
to fight together on a principled 
basis, without any significant com- 


promises toward the union big- 
shots. 


And don’t think there wasn’t 
plenty of pressure to compromise 
or defect. ‘‘red-baiting’’ and all 
sorts of smear campaigns were 
used against us. But we stuck to- 
gether. 


Workers’ Action: What are the 


longer term tasks now? 


Answer: We have to discuss and 
clarify our perspectives for contract 
negotiations up-coming this spring, 
and find effective ways for the mem- 
bership to make its views felt, and to 
actually control the whole process. 
The whole atmosphere of secrecy, 
membership ignorance, and feeling 
powerless must be changed from 
what it was during last negotiations. 

Really, we've got no other 


choice but to open up the whole 
process to the rank and file now 
that we’re all under the gun of that 
bastard Trudeau’s wage controls, 
and a very tough, powerful and un- 
compromising company. 


Workers’ Action: Are you optimis- 
tic in the long run? 


Answer: Yes, but we’ll have to 
work our butts off! We think we’ve 
created at least the beginnings of a 
larger longer-term membership op- 
position to the companies oppres- 
sion and the soft policies of the 
union leadership. If we fail, the 
whole membership will get sold 
down the drain for a long, bitter 
period. So we’ve got to unite, or- 
ganize and prepare for the struggle, 
not just in our own local, but in the 
national packinghouse chain. 


However, in the final analysis, the 
leadership has to represent that 
militancy. I don’t know how long 
that might take in any given union. 


Workers’ Action: How significant 


_is the defeat of the postal strike in 


the light of the government’s wage 
controls program? 


Dave Carrall: Well, I think the con- 


trols were rather cynically intro- 
duced just at the time when we 
were taking our final strike vote. 

Most postal workers instinc- 
tively realized that the government 
had manipulated the conciliation 
and arbitration process, and the re- 
strictive labour legislation in the 
civil service, to their advantage, to 
the point where the controls could 
be introduced just at the time when 
we were about to go on strike. 

A lot of the rank and file under- 
stood, in a basic sense, the impor- 
tance of breaking those controls. But 
they also realized that we couldn’t 
do it alone, and so the better ele- 
ments in the union sought to develop 
trade union and political support for 
the strike to turn itin that direction. 

However, we weren't as suc- 
cessful in doing that as we might 
have been. But a lot of lessons can 
be learned, nevertheless, and I 
think one of them is that we have to 
have democratic strike commit- 
tees, as we did in Vancouver and 
Montreal. 

We have to make strikes as politi- 
cal as possible. 


Workers’ Action: Could you de- 


--seribe- the activities of the strike 


committee in Vancouver? 


Dave Carrall: Some months priorto 
the strike, various militants de- 
manded that all shop stewards and 
those who would be picket captains 
during the strike be included in an 
enlarged strike committee. 

In other words, the strike com- 
mittee would not purely consist of 
members of the local executive and 
a few of their chosen favourites. As 
a result of this, there was a greater 
democracy, greater communica- 
tion, greater militancy in the con- 
duct of the strike. 

We had a lot of people out picket- 
ing, we had daily strike bulletins 
that informed the membership and 
heightened their consciousness. We 
staged a number of successful ac- 
tions beyond picketing, which were 
undertaken with militancy and dis- 
cipline, which is always necessary at 
the time of a strike. 


Workers’ Action: What were some 
of those actions? 


Dave Carrall: Well, one of them 
was the sit-in at Pacific Centre over 
the issue of cheques. The local 
management refused to distribute 
back-pay on neutral ground, as 
other managements had done in 
other areas. The sit-in was a legal 
kind of action which was openly 
discussed in the strike committee. 
No one spilled any beans; it was 
undertaken the next day ina discip- 
lined fashion. As the union 
bureaucrats say, it was ‘‘good 
PR”. 


Workers’ Action: What has the 
postal strike meant for other work- 
ers going into negotiations—like 
railworkers this month and public 
employees in the spring? 


Dave Carrall: Well, it may either 
scare the off, orit may spur them on 
to go even further than we have, 
and to actually defy the controls. 
Hopefully, they’ll have learned 
some lessons from our struggle... 
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“IF THEY HAVE to make us vote on the same 
contract three times, then there’s got to be some- 
thing wrong.’’ 

That statement, made by a worker at the Na- 
tional Steel Car Plant in Hamilton, sums up the 


. events that took place during the recent con- 
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tract negotiations. 


On October 5, when the old contract expired, 
the company offered a two year deal with 90 
cents in the first year and 20 cents in the second. 
The offer contained a poor cost of living allow- 
ance, and nothing on the important issue of 
health and safety. 

To no one’s surprise, the contract was over- 
whelmingly rejected. The rejection was fol- 
lowed by a month of conciliation. 


WAGE CONTROLS 


During that month of conciliation, the Gov- 
ernment brought down the wage controls. That 
was followed by a company offer in early 


November that was nearly identical to the pre- 
vious offer. 

But there was one important difference: this 
time, workers would get only eight per cent 
(between 35 and 48 cents) of the raise right 
off—the rest ‘‘to be held in abeyance” pending 
approval of the Anti-Inflation Review Board. 

The union executive recommended a plant 
gate vote. This was rejected ata highly charged 
union meeting. This gave the executive a strike 
mandate. 

However, toward the end of the meeting, 
when many members had left, the executive 
forced another vote on the issue and had their 
recommendation accepted. 

The plant vote was held two days later. 
Workers again rejected the deal. This reaf- 
firmed the union’s strike mandate. 

A meeting was called the following week to 
set up strike committees. 

In the interim, the Anti-Inflation Review 
Board declared National Steel Car exempt from 


the wage guidelines—if the proposed agreement 
was accepted. 

At the union meeting, the executive asked the 
membership to call back the offer and have yet 
another plant vote. Demoralized by the refusal 
of their ‘‘leadership’’ to fight, the majority ag- 
reed and the deal was approved . 

Steel Car workers did not accept the offer 
because they liked it; there was still a majority 
against it. But they felt that the y couldn’t fight 
the Government with this kind of weak-kneed 
leadership. 


But the militancy that sprung up around the 
negotiations shows that much can be done. Im- 
mediately, that militancy must be harnessed for a 
fight around the burning issue of health and 
safety on the job. Then it must be organized for a 
total transformation of the union—to make it a 
democratic, fighting instrument of the rank and 
file. 


Jon Stone 
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ON DECEMBER 11, one of the 
three provincial NDP governments 
went down to defeat—the Barrett 
government of British Columbia 
was trounced by the right-wing So- 
cial Credit Party. 

The fiinal election results 
showed the Socreds with 35 seats, 
the NDP with 18 and the Tories and 
Liberals with one each. 


NDP DECLINE 


The NDP government had come 
to power in the 1972 provincial 
election on the basis of offering a 
fresh, new alternative to years of 
Socred tyranny. 

The Social Credit was notorious 
for its blatantly pro-business 
policies. The working people of 
B.C. were eager for a change. 

Yet by 1975, all the enthusiasm 
about the NDP was gone. The Bar- 
rett government campaigned on the 
slogans ‘‘You’ve Never Had It So 
Good’’ and ‘*‘B.C. Has Strong 
Leadership—Let’s Keep It That 
Way”. 

In other words, the NDP was tel- 
ling the people of B.C. that one of the 
worst unemployment rates in the 
country, strike breaking legislation 
such as Bill 146 (which ordered 
60,000 striking workers back to the 
job), and policies which catered to 
the wishes of big business were a 
result of ‘‘strong leadership’’. 

It’s no surprise then that many 


Socred 


=; 


working people, especially in the 
towns and cities in the province's 
interior decided to chuck their sup- 
port for the NDP. Not that they are 
going to get any improvements 
from the Socreds—in fact, things 
will get worse—-but they were fed 
up with the empty promises of the 
NDP. i 

That’s the dilemma of social 
democratic parties—parties that 
claim to believe in socialism and 
working class policies, but whichin 
practice support the interests of 
capitalism and big business. In 
order to get elected, they try to 
prove to the rulilng class that they 
are ‘‘reasonable” and “‘responsi 
ble” people who do not intend to 
hurt their privileges. In so doing, 
they betray the promises of a better 
life for working people. 

Thus, in many ways the NDPdid 
a better job for the ruling class 
than the Socreds had done. Wil- 
liam Hamilton, president of the 
Employers’ Council of British 
Columbia, said in reference to pro- 
vincial labour legislation: “‘If man- 
agement had a choice between the 
previous system (under the Social 
Credit government) and the pres- 
ent (NDP) administration of labour 
legislation, the great majority 
would favour what we have.” 

Inthe same wayas they alienated 
the support of many working peo- 
ple, the NDP came down against 
many oppressed groups in the pro- 
vince. 


Despite the introduction of a 
flashy new human rights code, the 
N DP has harassed and arrested na- 
tive militants and attempted to pass 
off to the federal government the 
responsibility for negotiating na- 
tive land clailms. Gay people have 
heard Dave Barrett praise China 
for having ‘‘eliminated homosex- 
ualism’’; and in the area of social 
services the NDP has done nothing 
to provide daycare for working 
women—in fact, in several in- 
stances it has cut back on existing 
services. 

Cutbacks in educational spend- 
ing have hit vocational colleges and 
basic English Language training 
the hardest, leaving working peo- 
ple and immigrants with nowhere 
to learn the skills they require for 
employment. 


If the NDP has attacked working 
people, the Socreds have been envi- 
ous of their success. The Socreds put 
together a viciously anti-working 
class coalition from various parties 
to ‘‘save B.C. for free enterprise”. 


Two Liberal MLA’s bolted their 
party to join up with the Socreds; 
the party’s B.C. president is a 
former Tory. The latest defector is 
former federal cabinet minister 
Jack Davis. 

Bill Bennet, the Socred leader, 
routinely promised cabinet posts to 
all of them. Bennett, whose sole 


political attribute is being the son of 


former Socred Premier W.A.C. 
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We're all friends. Left to right: 
Liberal leader Gibson, NDP 
Premier Barrett, Tory leader 
Wallace, and Socred leader 
Bennett shake hands before 
B.C. election debate. 


The NDP waged a slick public 
relations campaign around the 
issue of “leadership”. 

But with soaring inflation and 
unemployment, B.C. workers 
were looking for real working 
class policies. When none 
came forward, many became 
disaffected about the election, 
while many in the interior, who 


populist rhetoric of the Social 
Credit. 7 

In the end, the NDP was 
smashed, taking 18 seats com- 
pared to the Socred’s 35. 


s Sweep B.C. 


Bennett, ran one of the most pathe- 
tic election campaigns in B.C. his- 
tory. 

Bennett stumped the province 
with his one set speech and his hys- 
terical warning abouts the socialist 
hordes taking over B.C.. 


SOCRED VICTORY 


Despite the ineptness of Bennett, 
the Socreds had a winning 
combination—they won the sup- 
port of the capitalist class with their 
rabid anti-labour positions and they 
played on the disaffection of large 
numbers of working people with 
the NDP. 

Although the solid NDP ridings 
inVancouver re-elected the NDP 
candidates, workers in the interior, 
many lacking the traditions of sup- 
port for the NDP, were taken in by 
the populist rhetoric on the Soc- 
reds. For that, the NDP has no one 
to blame but themselves. 

In The final analysis, the election 
shows the hopelessness of relying on 
social democratic parties that are 
committed to capitalism. What the 
workers of B.C. need, just as work- 
ers across the country, is a fighting 
workers’ party that is not the least 
bit concerned with appearing ‘‘re- 
sponsbile’’ in the eyes of the ruling 
class. That kind of party can be built 
only by working class socialists who 
are committed to winning political 
power for the working class. 

Paul Stephens 


STEEL CAR DEAL ACCEPTED Layoffs 


Hit 
Stelco 


HERE TODAY and gone tomor- 
row. That’s how many Canadians 
are beginning to feel about their 
jobs. As the economic slump 
deepens, unemployment is on the 
rise. The Steel Company of Canada 
in Hamilton is no exception. 


After its fantastic growth in re- 
cent years (profits rose from $67 
million in 1972 to $111 million in 
1974), Stelco is now in trouble. 

From November 24, 1974 to 
November 24, 1975, Stelco’s work- 


force fell from 23,023 to 21,747—a | 


drop of over five per cent. Most of 
these job losses occurred at the Hil- 
ton works in Hamilton. 


Stelco has now announced a 
slowdown in the construction of its 
new $800 million plant at Nan- 
ticoke. The plant was originally 
planned to start production in the 
fall of 1977, but that has now been 
extended at least a year. One inde- 
pendent report claims that the 
delay could be 5 years. Most perp- 
lexed by the sudden Stelco tur- 
naround are the local officials in the 
Nanticoke area. One region coun- 
cillor said: ‘‘I wish Stelco would 
come ciean with us for once. The 
only time I believe something they 
tell us is when I see it happening 
with my own eyes.” 


Stelco officials blame their prob- 
lems on a fall in steel demand. And 
their only solution 1s to make their 
workers pay for the industry’s 
problems. In the past month 130 


been laid off. Before that, several 
hundred working students were 
dismissed before the summer's 
end. Both the union and the com- 
pany are expecting another round 
of layoffs in January. 


These layoffs also make things 
worse for those still on the job. In 
the 9:10 inch mill at the Hilton 
works, workers with up to 5 years 
seniority were fired. Those with 
higher seniority were transferred to 
jobs in the dangerous coke ovens. 


LAYOFFS FAIR? 


And what does Walter Valchuk, 
the president of Steelworkers local 
1005 in Hamilton think of all this? 
‘*¢¢The company’s dealings with the 
union have been tough but fair’’, he 
claims. In otherwords, he won’t do 
anything about them. | 


Layoffs are fair if you think tha 
company profits are more impor- 
tant than the welfare of workers. 
Layoffs mean hard times for those 
on the streets and harder work 
loads for those still on the job. 
When acompany like Stelco nearly 
doubles its profits in 3 years, why 
should it be allowed to get away 
with massive layoffs? Why didn’t 
the 1975 contract have a job sec- 
urity clause? 


Since it’s clear that layoffs will 
be rising at Stelco and elsewhere, 
now is the time to fight back. To 
protect their jobs, workers should 
demand: 


—A shorter work week with no 
loss in pay; 
—No overtime while any workers 
are laid off. 

To win these demands, we must 
be organized to put pressure on the 
company through work slow- 
downs, abanon overtime and mass 
walkouts if necessary. 

When jobs are on the line, that 
means our livelihood is on the line. 

Martin Park 
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